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Or the three floral emblems which distinguish the three countries’ of the 

United Kingdom, the rose must be considered the most beautiful. The 

rose seems beyond dispute the queen of flowers, and not the poets only, but 

the people of all lands, are ready to acknowledge it; that rose, however, 
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which is the badge of England, is not one of England’s true roses, for our 
wild flowers have not the full eup, the doubled petals of the species always 
represented by the painter, and are but single flowers, though beautiful in 
the blushing tints of red, and sweet with delicate fragrance. The shamrock, 
the triple leaf of the clover or the wood sorrel, though a pretty floral badge, 
is not conspicuous, but it is significant of the reason of its adoption. It is 
but a tradition which tells that St. Patrick explained the Trinity by 
the triple leaf; but, perhaps, few natural objects could have been better 
suited to impress the fact on the ignorant, though the deep mystery itself 
can be explained neither by human tongue nor earthly emblem. 

We must confess to sharing with the Scotsman in his admiration of his 
own magnificent flower, the thistle. Certainly among the wild flowers of the 
northern hemisphere nohe are more beautiful than this tribe. Connected 
as the thistle is with earliest associations, the little motto of ‘* Dinna forget,” 
which so often accompanies it, is very expressive ; while the prickly leaves 
and stem of the plant render peculiarly appropriate that which has long 
been adopted by the nation, “ Nemo me impune lacessit ” (No one touches 
me with impunity), which has been humorously said to mean, in plain 
Scotch, “ Ye maunna meddle wi’ me.” 

The thistle has had the praises of Scotland’s earliest poets. A very 
beautiful little poem, which deserves to be more generally known than it 
is, was written by William Dunbar, ig 1503, on oceasion of the nuptials of 
James IV. of Scotland and Margaret Tudor, eldest daughter of Henry 
VII. of England, and was ealled the ‘ Thrissill and the Rose.’ The 
versification is smooth an@ harmonious, and, like Chaucer, this early poet 
seems wel] to have observed natural beauty. The peem represents Dame 
Nature as calling into her presenee the chief of the beasts, birds, and 
flowers, and, among the latter, the rose and the thistle receive due praise : 


“ Then callit scho all flouris that grew on field 
Discrying all their fassiouns and effgirs ; 
Upon the awful Thrissill scho beheld, 

And saw him keipit with a busche of speirs ; 
Considering him so able for the weiris, 

A radias crown of rubies she him gaif, 

And said, In field go furth, and fend the laif.” 


After having bid the thistle, as being @ king, to be discreet, and not to 
hold ‘* herbes without vertew ” as of worth like 


“ Herbe of vertew, and of odour sweit,” 
Nature adds— 


“ Nor hold no udir flour in sig duty 
As the fresche Rose of culler red and quhyt; 
For gif thou dois, hurt ig thine honesty ; 
Cousiddering that ne flour is so perfyt, 
So full of vertew, plesans and delyt, 
So full of blissfull angelik bewty, 
Imperial birth, honour, and dignité.” 


Earlier tales than this.tell how indeed the thistle was, as Dunbar 
describes it, “‘ Able for the wars,” and how its strong spines pierced the 
nakéd foot of the invading Dane, and awakened the slumbering Scottish 
warriors. But no associations linked with this flower by human poet or 
historian are half so touching as that which tells of its connection with the 
sin and sorrow that came to mar the loveliness of Paradise. One can 
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imagine that Eve must have looked, through tears, at the purple flower, 
and marked its downy seeds floating through the air as heralds of woe. The 
thorn and the thistle, the earliest plants distinctly alluded to in the oldest 
history, would bring a deep meaning to our first parents, as parts of the 
eurse which fell on man. Hard toil lay before them, as surely as that 
thistle sprang up by their pathway ; but toil was mercifully tempered with 
enjoyments which sprang out of itself, even as the rich purple crown arose 
from its prickly flower-cup. 

As there have been many contentions as to what leaf was the true sham- 
rock, so it seemed long an unsettled question as to which was the Scottish 
thistle. The beautiful Milk Thistle (Carduus marianus) has had this 
distinction claimed for it. It is one of the handsomest of its kind, its 
large coronal of dark-purple surmounting a stem, sometimes five feet high, 
and its broad leaves of dark green, so conspicuously veined with pure 
white, as to render it of easy recognition. But it is rare in Scotland, and, 
though growing on some waysides of England, is not a common flower. 
This milk thistle is found in Scotland, chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, and it grows on the rocks of Dunbarton Castle, where tradition 
tells that Mary Queen of Scots planted it with her own hand. Though 
the flower-cup is spinous, and the leaves have their thorns too, yet these 
weapons are hardly so sharp and strong in this as in some other species, 
and for this and other reasons, those who are learned in such matters have 
decided that it is not the Scotch thistle. The flower cultivated in Scotland 
as the national insignia, and now generally recognised as such, is the Cotton 
Thistle (Onopordum acanthium), which in most soils abounds by road 
sides. It is a large sturdy plant, with a stem from three to six feet high, 
winged with rough cottony leaves. The leaves are cottony both on the 
upper and under surfaces, and we may rub this substance off with the 
finger, and see the dark-green surface hidden byit. It may be known from 
the other thistles by this circumstance, for though several have a white 
down on one side of the leaf, this is the only species whose foliage is 
completely covered by it. The flower-cup has spines spreading in all 
directions, and the plant blooms in August, the flower growing either 
singly or two or three together. The leaf resembles that of the acanthus, 
which is supposed to have furnished the ancients with the elegant ornament 
of their architecture. The large globose cup of this thistle was formerly 
used, like the artichoke, for food ; but the latter plant attains so much 
greater size, that the thistle was soon disused, when this came to be 
generally cultivated. The seed of the Scotch Thistle contains a large 
quantity of oil, which may be used for burning in lamps, and for various 
other purposes. M. Durand found that twelve pounds of seed, the produce 
of twenty-two pounds of the flower-heads of this thistle, yield by expres- 
sion, with the assistance of heat, no less than three pounds of pure oil. 

The thistle tribe is not one which contributes largely to the use of man, 
while many thistles are so troublesome in his cultivated fields that he can 
well understand how they formed part of the primeval curse on the world. 
Several of them are very injurious to meadow lands. Thus the dwarf 
Plume Thistle (Cnicus acaulis) is said to kill all plants which grow 
beneath its spreading herbage, and is looked upon by the farmer as a most 
pernicious weed. Most of the thistles are difficult to deseribe to those who 
are not botanists, but this species may be easily distinguished from the 
others. It is a low plant, with a few thorny leaves, and a single purple 
flower in the midst of them, which though not absolutely stemless, is nearly 
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so. It grows on chalky banks and meadows, blooming in July and August, 
but is not very common. 

One of the most frequent of the Plume Thistles is the Spear Plume 
Thistle ( Cnicus lanceolatus), which is a handsome species, more resembling 
the cotton thistle than any other, and like it, having its flowers of a dull 
purple colour. It attains the height of five or six feet. Its leaves are 
downy underneath, and the scales of its flower-cup woolly and thorny. It 
is to be seen on most of our waysides and waste places from July to Sep- 
tember. The flowers will curdle milk. 

This plant is the Bur Thistle of the countryman. Dr. Withering remarks 
of it, that though few plants are less regarded than this, yet it is of con- 
siderable use. ‘If,’ he says, ‘a heap of clay be thrown up, nothing 
would grow upon it for several years, did not the seeds of this thistle, 
wafted by the winds, fix and vegetate thereon. Under shelter of this, other 
vegetation appears, and the whole soon becomes fertile.” 

But we must not enumerate each one of the many thistles which grow 
in our fields. The pale lilac or deeper purple, or sometimes white flowers 
of the Plume and Welted Thistles, grow everywhere in our country land- 
scape. Many are wet with the showers of the mountains, others glisten 
with the dews of the plain or valley. Though troublesome to the farmer, 
yet they delight those who love the wild scenes of nature. 


“'To me the wilderness of thorns and brambles, 
Beneath whose weeds the muddy runnel scrambles, 
The bald-burnt moor, the marshy sedgy shallows, 
Where docks, bullrushes, water-flags, and mallows, 
Choke the rank waste, alike can yield delight ; 

A blade of silver hair-grass, nodding slowly 
In the soft wind ; the thistle’s purple crown, 
The ferns, the rushes tall, and mosses lowly, 
A thorn, a weed, an insect, or a stone, 

Can thrill me with sensations exquisite ; 

For all are exquisite, and every part 

Points to the Mighty Hand that fashioned it.” 


There are two common thistles, which may be described so that any 
reader may distinguish them. One of these is the Musk Thistle (Carduus 
nutans). The deeply reddish-purple flower of this plant never stands 
upright, but bows, as if to drink in the dews, which at night seem 
perfumed by its sweet odours. It bends to the breeze which sweeps 
over the stony field, where it is most frequent; and, fragrant as it always 
is of musk, its odour is far stronger at evening. Its stem is usually about 
a foot high, and it blooms in July and August. The name of this genus 
is said to be from the Celtic of “ard,” a point; and the long, sharp spines 
on the flower-cnp of the musk thistle render it very significant. Some 
beautiful moths are peculiarly attracted by this thistle, and hover about it 
in the evening, sometimes tearing their delicate wings among its sharp 
spines. 

Botanists divide our thistles into four genera; and the species about 
to be described belongs to a different genus from that which includes the 
Musk Thistle ;—it is the Carline Thistle (Carlina vulgaris). How often 
have we seen the chalky cliffs, or other waste places, enlivened by the 
yellow blooms of this pretty flower, and gathering it, and placing it with the 
Seaside Lavender, and the Sea Holly, and the graceful rushes and grasses, 
have made a nosegay for the winter of a beauty which would not soon 
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fade! The garden everlasting flowers, with their rich yellow, pink, 
purple, or white flowers, are chiefly natives of the Cape of Good Hope 
or of southern Europe; and, with the exception of our Carline Thistle, 
we have no wild flower at all like an everlasting. ‘This plant, however, 
retains its texture and colour when gathered and dried, or when left on 
the arid, sunny spot which is its native place. The yellow ray, which the 
unlearned would call the flower, is composed of the leaves of the calyx ; 
and within this is a ray of dark purple flowerets. This thistle is in bloom 
from June till September: after which the centre of the ray is occupied 
by the yellow tuft of downy seed ; but this chaffy, straw-coloured star is 
bright, as we have said, all the winter through. It is not common in 
our land only, but is a wild flower on barren soils all over Europe. The 
blossoms during wet weather are closed in the form of a cone. Jt may 
be known from any other of our wild thistles by its yellow colour; and 
its cup, stem, and leaves are all spiny enough at once to declare it a 
thistle. 

The stemless Carline Thistle (Carlina acaulis) is hung up at the 
cottage doors of Germany to foretel by its closing the approaching rain. 
It was probably to this species that the genus is indebted for the name— 
Carlina being a corruption of Carolina. Olivier de Serres says that 
this thistle was named after Charlemagne, whose army was cured of the 
plague by means of this plant; and as in those days nothing could be 
done without a miracle, we are gravely assured that an angel pointed 
out the remedy to the monarch. Linneus ascribes the name to the 
Emperor Charles V., whose army were said to be cured of the dire 
disease by this plant; but in this case human skill alone is supposed 
to have discovered its virtues. ‘The root of this stemless species contains 
some acrimonious and resinous properties. 

When the patriarch Job was asserting his uprightness, he said, “If 
I have eaten the fruits of the land without money, let thistles grow instead 
of wheat, and cockle instead of barley.” Doubtless he had seen many 
an eastern field overrun with the towering thistles, which in some 
Oriental countries are taller than a man. The cultivator of our own land, 
in our own days, can well understand the force of Job’s allusion. Some 
idea of the trouble which these plants give to the agriculturist may be 
formed from the facts recorded of that common species, the Corn or 
Way Thistle (Cnieus arvensis), called also the Creeping Plume Thistle. 
This well-known plant of arable lands is abundant on fields and by way- 
sides, bearing, in July, clusters of rather small flowers, of a pale lilac 
colour, which have a musky odour; while its angular stem, its leaves, 
and flower-cups are well set with spines. Common and troublesome 
as this thistle is, there are some lands on which it will not grow. Its 
favourite soils are the dry and loamy grounds; but it is never found 
on very sandy, gravelly, or peaty fields. An instance is recorded in 
the ‘ Farmers’ Magazine,’ in which the roots of this Plume Thistle were 
dug out of a quarry, and found to be nineteen feet in length. Its 
horizontal roots are also, equally wonderful in extent. Mr. Curtis planted, 
in April, about two inches of the root of the Field Thistle, and by the 
November following it had thrown out shoots from the root which ran 
along under ground, some of them being eight feet long, while leaves 
arose from these shoots at the distance of five feet from the original root. 
The whole mass, when dug up and washed, was found to weigh four 
pounds. Nor was the thistle completely eradicated now. Careful as 
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the gardener was in extracting it from the soil, some fragments must 
have remained; for on the following spring, between fifty and sixty 
young plants made their appearance, just around the spot where the 
piece of thistle root had at first been planted. When we consider that 
this plant, like all its-tribe, bears a profusion of seeds, and that each 
seed has a little plume, exactly adapted for carrying itself, even on the 
slightest wind of summer, we can imagine that if a field be neglected 
for a single season it soon becomes overrun with that emblem of mau’s sin 
and sorrow, the prickly thistle. 

Some of the thistle tribe of other countries are used medicinally. The 
Melancholy Thistle, a Siberian species, is reputed to cure madness. Pliny, 
whose mighty tome D’Israeli calls, “ that awful repository of all the errors 
of antiquity,” had much to say in praise of the virtues of some species of 
Cotton Thistle, but we find none existing in the genus of modern times. 
The ashes of our Corn Thistle (Cnicus arvensis) yield a very pure 
vegetable alkali. The dried flowers of several kinds are used to curdle 
milk ; and the tender stalks of most of the Plume Thistles may be peeled 
and either boiled or used as a salad with oil and vinegar. Some of the 
thistles are eaten by cattle; and the roughest and coarsest are enjoyed 
by the donkey. The old anecdote which tells of the misfortune which 
befel Le Brun’s painting, records the relish of this animal for the thistle 
tribe. The painter had placed his picture in a court to dry, when an 
ass passing that way, saw a fine thistle represented on the canvas, and 
never quitted it till he had entirely effaced the plant by licking it with his 
tongue. 

The thistle-down is very beautiful—so beautiful that we wonder not 
that Wordsworth should have noticed it. 

“ And in our vacant mood, 
Not seldom, did we stop to watch some tuft 
Of dandelion seed or thistle’s beard, 
That skimmed the surface of the dead calm lake, 
Suddenly halting now—a lifeless stand ! 
And starting off again, with freak as sudden, 
In all its sportive wanderings, all the while 
Making report of an invisible breeze, 
That was its wing, its chariot, and its horse, 
Its playmate— rather say its living soul.” 

Sometimes on a September day the whole air seems full of these seeds, 
which fly onwards till some hedge or wall arrests their course, and leaves 
them to fall on the soil near it. It is well for the farmer, over whose 
land the silky plumes are floating, that the finches have first despoiled 
many of the feathers of their seed, and that thousands not thus injured will 
fall in streams and on soils made hard by the tread of man. The merry 
goldfinches have done their work on the thistle-tufts, and cleared off so 
many as well to deserve the name of thistle-finch, or of the French 
synonym of chardonneret; yet enough will remain to fill the field, and 
demand the toil which was appointed to man when first he fell. 

Some efforts have been made to convert the down of the thistle into 
articles of clothing or use to man. A tolerable paper has been manu- 
factured of this material, but the cost was too great to repay the manu- 
facturer. A. P. 
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THE ABRUZZI—CASTEL DI SANGRO—RIFLES—PIANO DI CINQUE 
MIGLIE—WOLV ES—ROBBERS, 


A Frew miles beyond Isernia we began to ascend a lofty ridge, which 
separates the valley of the Vulturnus from that of the river Sangro. 
On the hither side of this ridge the waters run to the Mediterranean ; 
on the farther side they empty themselves into the Adriatic. Both the 
ascent and descent are long and rather steep; but the road is beautifully 
engineered, and is at present kept in admirable order. The town of 
Castel di Sangro is charmingly situated on the right bank of the little 
river, in a quiet, secluded, verdant valley. It rises partly up the sides 
of a detached rock, and the ridge of that rock is crowned with the 
picturesque ruins of a feudal castle. The river abounds with the finest 
trout I ever tasted. ‘The surrounding mountains offer a great abundance 
and variety of game; and descending the valley towards the sea and 
the mouth of the river there are traces of ancient cities and ruins, enough 
to occupy an amateur for days and days. Down there the valley of 
the Sangro, like the plain of Troy, may be called ‘‘a glorious field for 
conjecture and snipe-shooting.” But, for one ruin or remnant of antiquity 
now found on the Troad, there are twenty here—unnoticed, unknown. 

On one occasion the town of Castel di Sangro was my head-quarters for 
several days. At that time a splendid Austrian regiment of jagers, 
or chasseurs, was quartered on the town. It was composed almost 
entirely of fine, cheerful, musical young men from the mountains and 
forests of Bohemia, who had been chasseurs before they became such 
in the military sense. They were nearly all woodmen and huntsmen, 
or the sons of huntsmen. Their rifle practice was admirable, and every 
officer of the corps regularly took part in it—not even the chaplain of the 
regiment was excluded. I have even seen a churchman of Episcopal 
dignity take his rifle and his turn with the men, and elicit much applause 
by the way in which he hit the bull’s-eye. This was my excellent 
friend W——-, aumonier-en-chef, or chaplain-in-chief, of General Fremont’s 
army; a man of many other accomplishments: a scholar, a proficient in 
many modern languages, a philosopher, and thoroughly a Christian 
gentleman. But, being a native of the mountains of Styria, he had 
been a sportsman in his youth, and his skill had not all been lost in 
the approach of old age, and he thought it no sin or derogation to fire 
his rifle with the emulous jagers. Every evening during my stay the 
target was set up in the green valley near the river; and the men 
regarded it as pleasant sport rather than duty or dry exercise. The 
buffoon of the corps was appointed to look after the target, and to mark 
where each ball struck. Whenever there was a bad shot fired—whether 
by men or by officers—this humorous Bohemian performed certain 
mocking, ridiculous antics, which never failed to bring out a roar of 
laughter, although they must have been seen so very often by those who 
laughed. The valley, and the hills, and the walls of the old castle of 
Sangro re-echoed w ith the merriment. Surely it would improve our own 
rifle corps if they could be exercised thus frequently, and if dry practice 
were turned into a pleasure and pastime. 
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The address of the jagers was turned to good present account. We 
gave them powder and shot, and they extra-abundantly furnished our table 
with snipes, woodcocks, and other excellent game. Moreover, some of 
the Bohemians were skilful fishermen, for every day they brouglt us 
fresh trout from the river Sangro. We lived upon the game and fish 
of the district, and our apartment was warmed by wood cut on a mountain 
close in our rear. There was no stint; and the weather was cold, coming 
down at night in cutting blasts from the gorges of the Apennines. It was 
indeed “‘ligna super foco large reponens,’ * log was heaped upon log. We 
could not but think of Horace. ‘The oil which fed our lamps came from 
his old town of Venafrium (now Venafro), whence also we occasionally 
obtained one of those wild boars whose flavour he extolled. These are 
but reminiscences of bygone days and pleasures. Now, we found no one 
to welcome us, no one that knew us, or cared a straw whether we stayed 
or went. ‘The people, who were all out in the streets, were all talking 
politics (it was revolution year, 1848), or talking about a band of robbers 
who had recently caused consternation in the country. The captain of the 
band, one Giacomo Ranieri, had been recently surprised and killed by 
some villagers; but the band had not been dispersed, and it was said that 
the mountains we had to cross, in order to reach Sulinona, were rendered 
dangerous by the depredators. 

On quitting Castel di Sangro, towards sunset, we went through a long 
but narrow belt of wood, in which the lively squirrels were sporting most 
merrily ; and beyond the wood we began to ascend a steep range of 
mountains by a winding, or rather zigzag road, which brought us to the 
edge of the Abruzzi, and the celebrated Piano di Cinque Miglie. This 
remarkable plain—the length of which is pretty accurately given in the 
name it bears, the Plain of Five Miles—is at the very top of the Apennines, 
having only low lines of hills rising above it, and flanking it in its whole 
length. ‘The plain, which varies in breadth from a mile to a quarter of a 
mile and less, is perfectly flat—a long, dead level. Being some four 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, it is delightfully cool and green 
in the summer-time, when the grass in the valley and on the sides of the 
flanking hills is cropped by immense flocks of sheep, which in autumn are 
annually removed to the warm, low-lying plains of Apulia, to the 
memorable battle-field of Canne, and the sheltered regions at the foot of 
Mount Vultur, and the regions which extend from the town of Canosa 
{the Canusium of Horace) to the shores of the Adriatic sea, and the cities 
of Barletta, Foggia, and Manfredonia, where they and their shepherds, 
and their numerous large-sized, beautiful watch-dogs, pass all the cold 
months of the year, returning to the mountains of Abruzzi with the 
returning spring. But in the winter season the snow lies deep in this 
elevated valley of five miles, and the wind sweeps through it with the force 
of a tornado, and the famishing wolves howl and prow] about it, and hunt 
in packs in desperate pursuit of food. At that season none will pass 
the plain that can avoid it, or defer their journey. There is no other 
practicable road. It was once my fortune to traverse it (coming from 
Sulmona towards Castel di Sangro, and the country of the brave old 
Samnites) in the early part of the month of November, when heavy falls 
of snow were not yet looked for. Our party had scarcely reached the 
level when there came on a wind which nearly blew us from our horses, 
and which really made the poor animals stagger. Without any lull in this 
tempest the snow began to fall in immense, incessant flakes, which in 
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a very short time covered with a thick coat both the road and the whole 
of the valley, and almost blinded us. Except in the higher Alps I never 
saw such snow. ‘Then that impetuous wind, which howled and shrieked 
as it rushed between the hills which flanked us, caught the snow as it lay 
in furrows and ridges, and rolled it along in immense _ heaps, like the waves 
of a stormy sea, and part of the snow it sent up high into the air, where it 
mixed with the snow that was falling, and whirled about in wild circles. 
It was a iourment, as they call it in the Alps. Tall wooden posts, erected 
for the purpose, guided us along the road, which, strait as it is, we must 
have missed but for them. When about halfway across the plain, we 
came up with a party of peasants in great perplexity and distress: the 
tempest had upset a car, or cart, they were driving, and cart and mules 
lay half-buried in a hollow, some six or seven feet below the level of the 
road. We helped them to detach the mules, which were not much hurt, 
as they had fallen upon deep snow; and we engaged to send them 
assistance from the next village. As the snow soon balled in the hollow of 
our horses’ hoofs and shoes, and as the wind continued to make them 
stagger, the poor creatures, one after the other, fell with us. We left the 
saddle, cleared out the shoes, and led the horses by the bridle. But 
this again was hard and difficult work, for they could not be brought 
to face that terrific snow-storm. At last we hoodwinked them by throwing 
our cloaks over their heads, when they made much less difficulty in 
following us. But we were more than five hours in performing that 
journey of five miles, and were overtaken by night. before we could reach 
the village. Then the peculiar cry of the wolves was mixed with the 
howling and shrieking of the storm; and this continued all through the 
night. Never were shelter, fire, and food more welcome to me than 
on this occasion, although our village inn was little better than a hovel. 
The people would not venture out into the tempest to rescue the car; 
but about an hour after us, the muleteers, with their mules, arrived 
safely at the little inn, having wisely abandoned their car and their load 
until the storm should cease. There was little danger of anything being 
lost; nobody would venture upon the plain on a night like this. The 
poor villagers told many stories about the wolves. There had been 
instances of the great daring of these animals when pressed by hunger. 
Young children had been seized at the thresholds of the cottages, and car- 
ried off from the midst of the village. More than one peasant, not many 
years ago, surprised by one of these sudden snow-storms, had been devoured 
by the wolves. On a hill-side, not far from the village, stands a small, 
stone-built chapel—a place of temporal as well as spiritual refuge. ‘The 
door opens with a latch, and, except when service is performed, there is 
nothing within but a low stone altar, a rude picture, and a wooden bench. 
Old Stefano, a woodsman, who formed one of our party round the cheerful 
wood fire at the inn, had had a wolf adventure in his younger days, when 
the road across the plain was not so good and so well marked out by 
guide-posts as it now is. One evening he was overtaken by a tourment ; 
the snow blinded him, he missed the road, and went wandering through 
the valley without knowing the direction he was taking. Night approached, 
and the loud chorus of packs of wolves began to be heard in the distance. 
He had no weapons of defence, except a long staff, and his woodman’s 

bill. He tied these together as well as he could, and strode on through 
the deep, and still deepening snow. At last, through the drift, he dis- 
covered the hill-side chapel. But before he could reach that asylum a big 
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wolf, the leader of his pack, was close upon his heels. Stefano faced 
about, aimed a blow with his sharp bill, and sent the hungry monster 
yelling to the rear. But the pack, instead of retreating, came on from 
the hills, and seemed to increase in numbers every moment. Collecting 
all his strength, he ran for the chapel—his only chance of safety. He 
reached the door, rushed into that primitive, lonely place of worship, and 
made fast the door as the foremost wolves were showing their teeth close 
to the threshold. They yelled, as if in disappointment and wrath, but 
showed no disposition to quit the spot. Stefano thought that, on the 
contrary, their numbers still kept on the increase. And there, outside 
the chapel walls, they remained, with their hideous noises, all through the 
night; and there, within the chapel, stayed the poor woodsman, almost 
frozen to death by that intense cold. Though at a very short distance 
from his village, it was hopeless to think of shouting and crying for succour. 
“Thunder,” said he, “would hardly have been heard through that 
howling tempest, and that chorus of wolves.” As day dawned, the 
hungry monsters raised their blockade, and went off to the ravines in the 
mountains. Chilled to the very heart, and as pale as a ghost, the 
woodsman ran home. Everybody was right glad to see him, for as he 
had stayed out all night they had concluded that the wolves had eaten him. 
They told another story of a trooper in king Murat’s time, who was sent 
with some order from Sulmona to Castel di Sangro. The soldier came 
upon a nocturnal storm, and the wolves in the plain; and though he saved 
his own life by repeatedly firing his carbine, he was obliged to abandon his 
falling horse, and on the following morning nothing was found in the 
hollow except the animal’s bones, tail, saddle, and accoutrements. 

Our November tempest did not cease quite so soon—it continued nearly 
all through the following day ; but towards evening we managed to reach 
better quarters at Castel di Sangro. 

This time we were not in the snow and wolf season, but in the warm 
month of August. The sun set as we ascended the steep mountains; but 
before we came to the village at the entrance of the Plain of Five Miles 
the moon rose magnificently, and being at the full she gave us a soft, 
sweet, and yet brilliant light. The air was exquisitely cool and pure. 
The village bears the name of Rocca Rasa, the shaven or bare rock, a name 
which very correctly describes its situation. We saw the lone chapel by 
the hill-side; but as we were travelling this part of the journey in the 
Government mail, I could not stop to inquire after my old friends. 
In the many years which had elapsed since I was last here, old Stefano 
and others of that pleasant fireside party must have gone to their rest 
in the narrow cemetery by the side of the village church. We rolled 
along the excellent, straight, smooth road, in a condition er temper of 
perfect enjoyment. The gentle night breeze brought with it a delicious 
perfume, and the soft, soothing sound of sheep bells, and, occasionally, the 
honest bark of a shepherd’s huge dog. ‘The sky was one clear, pure, 
unmixed, unspotted canopy of blue; the moonlight was so brilliant that 
one might have read small print by it. Towards Sulmona, at the point 
where the plain terminates, the road plunges suddenly into a chasm in the 
mountains, most appropriately named Vall’ Oseura, or the dark valley. We 
had seareely deseended the first ramp of the parapeted road, when the 
reports of musketry came up from the valley below. We naturally 
thought of robbers—of Giacomo Ranieri’s band. 
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WILD FLOWERS. 


Honrysuck._E, (Lonicera Periclymenum,) 


Tere is hardly a wild flower of our hedgerows which delights us 
more by its fragrance than does the Honeysuckle. During May and 
June its blossoms are waving about the bushes, or creeping over the 
old ruin or rocky crag, in all parts of our island, and we wonder 
not that poets, both ancient and modern, have sung of their sweet- 
ness. It had the old name of Woodbine ; but both Spenser and Shakspeare 
call it by the older one of Caprifole, or Goat-leaf, which was given 
because, like the goat, it climbs over craggy and ‘almost inaccessible 
places, or as some writers say, because these animals relish the leaves. 
It has a similar name in other countries, for the French term it 
Chévrefeuille, and the Italians Caprifoglio. At the base of its long 
tubular flower lies the honey, which, though the bee may not reach 
it, is extracted by the long tongues of the sphinxes and hawk moths, 
that may often be seen hovering about it. After the blossom has 
withered, in the months of September and October, clusters of dark- 
red berries take their place. They are very insipid in flavour, and 
are eaten only by children and birds, but they add to the beauty-of 
the autumn woods and hedges. Plants which climb around others, 
or on walls, always in the same species take the same direction in 
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twining. Thus some plants, like the Honeysuckle, and, indeed, the 
greater number of our British climbers, follow the apparent course 
of the sun, and turn from left to right; while others are invariable 
in their habit of turning in the contrary way. There are two other 
species of wild Honeysuckle, but, unlike this, they are not common. 
One is the pale Perfoliate Honeysuckle, which has been found in 
woods in Oxfordshire and Cambridgeshire, and the other the still more 
rare upright Fly Honeysuckle. 


OUR NATIVE SONGSTERS. 
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Wo0obD-LARK. 


A VERY sweet singer is the Wood-lark* (Alauda arborea) ; but though 
its flute-like notes are as rich and sweet as those of the sky-lark, they 
are hardly so varied, and never so loud. It is even an earlier singer 
than that bird, and is associated in our minds with the cold wintry days. 
At a season when the eye wanders in vain in search of a green bough, 
save where it rests on a wild holly or a garden evergreen, and when 
the meadow-grass has but few daisies among it; at a time when winds 
sweep through the desolate woods, this bird is singing his long, full song 
for hours together ; and, when joined by several of its companions, making 
the otherwise still landscape resound with melody. Who that goes into 
the corn land, bordered by woods, in January, does not welcome there 
the gentle song of the robin, and the richer strain of the wood-lark, 
mingled as they are with the bleak winds which rush among the boughs, 
and scatter the brown leaves over the pathway, in wild confusion? Who 
has not gone away to his fireside, taking with him, from the woods, a 
pleasant cheerful thought, and a memory of gladness and joy, when he 
had little hoped for one sound of music, save that of the wind? How 
strong the bird seems as it wheels its way, in large circles, singing high 
in air, sometimes for an hour together, and never pausing to rest either 
its wing or voice! This wheeling mode of flight at once distinguishes 
* The Wood-lark is six inches in length. The plumage resembles that of 
the sky-lark, but it may be distinguished by a pale streak above each eye. 
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it from the sky-lark, which rises in the air almost perpendicularly, and 
with a spiral movement. Our wood-lark, too, has the power of remaining 
longer on the wing, and though its song reaches us chiefly from a great 
elevation, so that we can scarcely discern its expanded wings and tail, 
yet it sometimes perches on the top of a high tree, or lower down, among 
the boughs, and gives us from them as sweet a strain. 

In the spring we do not hear it so clearly, for amid the general chorus 
of birds, the delicate song is scarcely remarkable; but in the silence 
of the night, when night itself hardly brings coolness to the air, the 
sweet carol of the wood-lark on high may be listened to with delight ; 
and many think it little inferior to that of the nightingale. Pity it is, 
that this sweet wild song should ever be exchanged for the tones uttered in 
captivity ; yet the wood-lark is sometimes caged. When wild, it sings 
usually from March to July, though, as has been before said, it is 
occasionally to be heard, not only in the autumnal months, but even in 
winter. When kept in-doors, however, it sings regularly from February 
to August; and the female, as is the case with other larks, sings also, 
though hers is a shorter strain. ‘These birds,” says Bechstein, “ appear 
to be subject to caprice. I have seen some which would never sing in 
a room, or in the presence of an auditor. ‘These perverse birds must 
be placed in a long cage, outside the window. I have remarked that 
these obstinate birds are the best singers. Their abrupt step, and various 
frolics, in which they raise the feathers of the head and neck, are very 
amusing.” 

Woodweete is an old name for the wood-lark; and the woodwele of 
our old English writers is also thought to signify this bird, though some 
refer it to the thrush. In the old ballad of Robin Hood, we have— 

“The woodwele sang, and would not cease, 
Sitting upon the spray, 
So loud he waken’d Robin Hood, 

In the green-wood where he lay.” 
The night-song of the bird is plaintive in its tones, and a very melan- 
choly little note, sounding out softly the syllable “lu, lu, lu, lu,” is also 
uttered by the wood-lark; hence Cuvier calls the bird the ldu. As 
winter approaches, these larks associate in small flocks, of ten or twelve 
in number, and ramble over the fields for food, seeking there some 
scattered grain, or flower-seed, or the insects and worms which lie hid 
among the clods and herbage. 

The wood-lark is less general than the sky-lark, though not uncommon 
in the southern and midland counties, and the cultivated fields bordered 
by woods or trees. In the northern countries of E furope it is migratory, 
going southwards in winter. It is much like the sky-lark, but smaller, 
and may be distinguished from it by its shorter tail, and by a pale stripe 
passing over each eye. It builds early in April, and places its nest 
in some field under the covert of a tuft of furze or bramble, or a clump 
of herbage. The nest is composed of dried grasses, and lined with 
finer species ; the eggs are of pale brown or grey, dashed with brown. 

Both this bird and the sky-lark have a habit of rolling themselves 
in the dust, which appears to be a mode of cleansing their plumage 
from anything which adheres to it, and which has been compared to 
the well-known practice of the Arabs of the dese rt, who, when they 
are far from the water necessary for their stated ablutions, rub them- 
selves with fine sand instead. The caged larks often rub their breasts 
against the dry sides of the turf which is placed in the cage. 
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THE THUGS; OR, SECRET MURDERERS OF INDIA.—No. 


Trucs JOURNEYING WITH TRAVELLERS. 


Tne following confession, taken by Captain Paton in 1837, may 
serve to show both the cool treachery with which these murders are 
accompanied and the freedom from remorse, or rather complacency, 
with which they are looked back upon afterwards. The relator is 
Dhoosoo, the leader of a band of thirteen Thugs, and speaking of a 
locality not far from Allahabad. He says: “ Here I saw a traveller 
whom I inveigled thus—he was a sowar, or horseman, rode a very 
large horse, and was armed with two swords, a shield, pistols, &c. 
While he sat cooking his dinner in the serai I was in search of some 
spices for my food, and was asking the bhuttearee, or keeper of the 
serai, if she could supply me, She said no. The horseman hearing 
this, said he would give me some, and immediately supplied me ; this 
led to a friendly conversation, before which I had no thought of mur- 
dering him. I asked him whence he came and whither he was going. 
He said he was going to Fyzabad. I said I was also going there. 
“Then, let us go together,” said he. I agreed, and we proposed 
starting in the morning. I then went and communicated to all the 
Thugs that there was a traveller from a great distance, upon whom 
we should find much money. They all agreed that he would be a 
good man to thug. I proposed we should take him on a day’s journey 
to Ashruf Gunge, and in advance of that to murder him. (The 
villain Dhoosoo related all this with a smile upon his face as if he 
had been doing a kindness to the traveller, whom, in return for an 
act of kindness and confidence, he was thus deliberately planning to 
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murder in cold blood). In the morning we set out and reached 
Ashraf Gunge, where we halted during the day. I sent from thence 
the old man to look for a good place for the perpetration of the 
murder. He returned, and told us that he had selected a good place. 
As the traveller was a powerful armed man I selected two staunch 
stranglers—Adhar, approver, and Rujub. We started in the morning, 
and when we reached the appointed spot I, and others of the gang, 
induced him to dismount and wait for us. He did so. Khan Mahomed 
had a small carpet spread, and invited the traveller to sit with him; he 
did so, and in an instant both stranglers seized and strangled him.” 

In one of the eases brought to light it was discovered that no less 
than five hundred sepoy recruits were cut off at once. Sometimes 
they obtain an immense booty; on one occasion, as much as 20,000/., 
by the murder of a treasure-party mounted on camels, After dividing 
the spoil a proper share was set apart for one of the temples of their 
goddess. At other times, however, people are put to death for the sake 
of the most trifling gains; in one instance a_turban only fell to the 
share of one member of the gang. “ We often,” confesses one of 
them, ‘‘ strangle a victim who is suspected of having two pice (about #d.). 
Eight annas (about ls.) is a very good remuneration for murdering a 
man.” Near Baroda they once despatched some travellers whom their 
spies had reported to be carrying treasure, but “to the great disappoint- 
ment and chagrin of us all, no property was found upon them, for 
they turned out to be common stonecutters, and their tools tied in bundles 
and carried over their shoulders deceived the spies.” In these various 
murders sad scenes are sometimes witnessed, as might be expected; 
on an occasion when twenty-five had been put to death, two boys 
were reserved by the robbers, when one of them beginning to cry 
very bitterly, and refusing to be pacified, was seized by the legs and 
his brains dashed out againgt @ stone. At apother time, a mother 
with her infant in her arms having been among the victims strangled, 
the Thug determined to keep and adopt the child; but after the bodies 
had been put in the grave, one of his companions urged him to 
kill the child also for fear of detection: the child was thrown into the 
grave upon the dead bodies and buried alive. 

There are also River Thugs, who chiefly prevail in Bengal, where 
the system is altered in order to suit the circumstances of the country, 
which is much intersected with rivers. The leader, disguised as a 
traveller, with a servant to carry his bundle, stations himself on the 
road towards the ghit, or landing-place, where his boat is waiting, 
and falling in with a traveller persuades him to join company. He 
pretends to be a good hand at a bargain, and is allowed to agree for 
a passage for both; he beats down the master of his own boat, after a 
great deal of disputing, to half-price, and the traveller, much pleased, 
gives him many thanks, and readily embarks, never to come out alive. 
If it should happen that the traveller suspects or dislikes the first 
man, he soon falls in with the inveigler (sotha) of another boat, who, 
learning by a sign what has happened, pretends to enter into his 
fear and anxiety to throw off the first, who, at length, finds occasion 
to remain behind, while his confederate takes the wayfarer, into his 
own boat where he is soon destroyed. ‘They usually break the spine 
across the knee in order to prevent any chance of their victims recovering, 
and having stripped the body, drop it into the river. 
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Two other cases only need be mentioned as bearing on the branch 
of the subject we are next to speak about—the religious system of the 
Thugs. The first, however, affords also a striking instance of the 
power of their unhappy superstition to destroy in the heart all common 
feelings of gratitude and friendship. _ They accompanied an officer 
in the Nizam’s service, named Newal Sing, and his family, among 
whom were two little girls of eleven and thirteen years, for two 
hundred miles, and were on intimate terms with them for twenty days, 
during which time they received several substantial acts of kindness 
from them—on one occasion being released by their means from an 
imprisonment into which their malpractices had got them—and yet, 
on the first favourable opportunity, they were all murdered. ‘This 
time there was much hesitation on the part of the whole gang, and 
some separated from the main body rather than be present at the 
murder; but the cause of this hesitation was no awakened scruple of 
remorse or tenderness, but the mere fact that Newal Sing had one 
arm; maimed or leprous persons being, it seems, among those whose 
sacrifice is unacceptable to their goddess. They are also forbidden 
to kill musicians, dancing men or women, and some others; Ganges 
water-carriers, while they have the sacred water with them, but if 
their vessels are empty their immunity ceases. The sacred animal, 
the cow, is also a protection. A Thug, whose deposition was taken 
in 18387, attributed a fever, which confined him for ten months, to 
strangling a man who had with him a cow and her calf: all the band 
agreed that it arose from the displeasure of the goddess at the deed. 
In illustration of this point of their belief we will cite the last case 
of assassination with which we think it necessary to trouble the 
reader. ‘‘A party of Thugs projected the murder of fourteen per- 
sons, including several women; but the design could not be carried 
into effect because the victims had a cow with them. With some 
difficulty they were prevailed upon to sell the cow to the Thugs, 
who, to induce the travellers to consent to the sale, pretended that 
they had to make an offering of a cow at Shaphore, and were in 
want of one. The cow was actually presented to them at Shaphore, 
and the obstacle being removed, the whole of the unsuspecting travellers 
were two or three hours afterwards strangled.” 

We will now direct the reader’s attention to the religious principles 
of the Thugs and the goddess they worship, confining ourselves here 
to the Hindoos; for though there are Mahomedan Thugs, the dif- 
ferences are not so important as to require to be separately noticed. 
This is a point full of interest as a moral phenomenon—a striking 
instance of the power of a false worship in depraving natural conscience, 
and perverting the common instincts of humanity. Men, indeed, rob 
and murder everywhere, but we know not that we have ever heard 
of any others who thought it right to do so; and even these men think 
that common murders and thefts are wicked—murders done without 
their peculiar ceremonies, or accompanied with the infringement of 
any of their appointed rules. They distinguish—a subtle distinction 
truly !—between Thuggee and murder. No doubt there is much self- 
deceit in the matter, as is evident from their selecting as victims those 
who have about their persons something worth taking; so that very 
often their real motives are the love of plunder and lawless adventure, 
which they disguise to themselves by the pretence and formality of 
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religion. But, in order to explain how it is possible that there can 
be a connexion between such evil deeds and even the mere profession 
of any kind of piety, it will be necessary to say a few words on part 
of the religious system of India, a land overshadowed by the dark 
cloud of idolatry, whose boast is to worship, they say, 2,000,000 of gods. 
Among these is Kali, the wife of Siva the destroyer; her names are 
nearly one hundred—Parbatti and Davey are two of the most common; 
and as she has many names, so, like other idols, is she worshipped under 
many forms. ‘They believe her to be extremely black, and to have 
features so hideous that no mortal man could dare to look upon them. 
She is represented sometimes with four hands, in which she holds a 
drum, a trident, a serpent, and a vessel for begging. She is said 
to rejoice in drinking the blood of men and demons, whence is derived 
one of her names—Kunkalee, or man-eater. In her honour, people 
sometimes sacrifice themselves or their children. Human sacrifices are 
even at the present day being discovered in India, and have for a long 
time, more or less, prevailed there, and in other lands; and were it 
not beside our present purpose, it would not be uninteresting to give 
some account of them, and to connect this worship of Kali with that 
of Moloch or Saturn (or Chronos as the Greeks called him), which 
prevailed among the Canaanites both in Phoenicia, and Palestine, and 
in their colony of Carthage. It was a branch of this horrible worship 
which the Israelites learned from them, and, in spite of the warnings 
and denunciations of the Prophets, persisted in practising, burning their 
children in the fire in sacrifice to Moloch. 

Of this goddess Kali, the Thugs consider themselves the priests and 
ministers. Their murders are acts of devotion; their victims are 
ofiered in her honour, the goddess permitting them, in reward for their 
labours, to take to themselves the property of the slain. They have 
ancient legends which relate the rise and origin of their occupation, 
and declare that KAli gave the twisted handkerchief used in strangling 
as a gift to the first two Thugs whom she herself had created. ‘They 
believe themselves to be under her especial protection; and tales. cir- 
culate among them which tell of the sicknesses and calamities which 
have befallen some of the native princes who have endeavoured to 
suppress them. ‘Thus, while murderers elsewhere are looked upon as 
the outcasts of society, these men consider themselves, and are esteemed 
by others, according to their position in life, as among the most respect- 
able members of their village communities: intelligent, agreeable, 
and most careful in observing all the regulations of their caste. Neither 
public opinion nor their own conscience condemns them, these murders 
being with them lawful and religious acts, such as deeds of charity 
or following a profession would be with a Christian. The following 
extracts from conversations are of considerable interest :— 

Q. ‘How [asks Captain Sleeman] can you murder old men and 
young children without some emotions of pity; calmly and deliberately 
as they sit with you and converse with you, and tell you of their 
private affairs, of their hopes and fears, and of their wives and children, 
whom they are going to meet after years of absence, toil, and suffering ? 

A. “From the time that the omens have been favoyrable, we 
consider them as victims thrown into our hands by the deity to be 
killed, and that we are a mere instrument in her hands to destroy 
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them: that if we do not kill them she will never be again propitious 
to us, and we and our families shall be involved in misery and want. 

Q. “ And can you sleep as soundly by the bodies or over the graves 
of those you have murdered, and eat your meals with as much appetite 
as ever? 

A. “Just the same: we sleep and eat just the same, unless we are 
afraid of being discovered. 

Q. ‘And when you see or hear a bad omen, you think it is the 
order of the deity not to kill the travellers you have with you, or 
are in pursuit of? 

A. “Yes: it is the order not to kill them; and we dare not disobey.” 

And again :— 

Q. “ Are you never afraid of the spirits of the persons you murder ? 

A. “ Never: they cannot trouble us. 

Q. “ Why? do not they trouble other men when they commit murder? 

A. “Of course they do. The man who commits a murder is always 
haunted by spirits. He has sometimes fifty at a time upon him, and 
they drive him mad. 

Q. ‘* And how do they not trouble you ? 

A. “ Are not the people we kill killed by the orders of Davey ?” 

“Yes,” added another Thug; “it is by the blessing of Davey that 
we escape that evil.” 

Upon which this remark was added by a third, “ Do not all whom we 
kill go to Paradise? and why should their spirits stay to trouble us ?” 

In connexion with this idea, of their being instruments in the hands 
of their goddess, may be mentioned the opinion which they entertain, 
in common with many Hindoos, that all things are predestined, and 
driven forwards by a fixed and unalterable fate. “A Thug leader,” 
says Captain Sleeman, “of most polished manners and great eloquence, 
being asked one day in my presence by a native gentleman, whether 
he never felt compunction in murdering innocent people, replied with 
a smile, ‘Does any man feel compunction in following his trade? and 
are not all our trades assigned us by Providence?’ The native gentle- 
man said, ‘How many people have you in the course of your lite 
killed with your own hands, at a rough guess?’ ‘I have killed none.’ 
‘Have you not just been describing to me a number of murders?’ 
‘Yes: but do you suppose I could have committed them? Is any 
man killed from man’s killing? is it not the hand of God that kills 
him? are not we mere instruments in the hand of God?’” Feringea, 
mentioned above, feeling some remorse for the murder of a young 
woman who had followed him, having fallen in love with his beauty, 
consoled himself with the reflection, “ It was her fate to die by our hands.” 


STIMULUS TO EDUCATION IN CHINA. 


Tue theory of the Chinese Governmentestill professes, as in the days of 
Confucius, to promote to civil employments and to the offices of State only 
such natives as shall have obtained a literary degree. In short, it professes 
to promote only those who have distinguished themselves by their literary 
acquirements. The theory remains, but the practice is, in a great measure, 
gone. Court protection, and the favour of the great mandarins, have long 
disposed of much of the patronage of this absolute government ; and of late 
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years civil employments and promotions have been sold for money, and 
even put up to auction by command of the emperor himself. There, how- 
ever, remains with the theory, a general admission of the principle, and a 
great deal of the ancient forms and ceremonies. Government commis- 
sloners are periodically sent round the country, to conduct the literary 
examinations in the several provinces, and to award the degrees. T hough 
often disappointed and set aside by other considerations, the native scholars 
seem generally disposed to allow that, under their foreign Mantchoo Tartar 
Government, literature is the usual road to rewards and honours. Gene- 
rally, the Tartars prefer the military profession, where so much learning is 
not looked for ; but in very many cases they obtain the highest civil appoint- 
ments without undergoing the ordeal of literary examinations—without 
learning anything beyond the Chinese and the Mautchoo languages. Com- 
monly, however, a Chinese mandarin is associated with a Tartar mandarin. 
This, in theory, is in order that they may afford mutual aid and assistance, 

but, practically, it is in order that the one may act as a spy upon the other. 
In our late negotiations with them our officers and commissioners preferred 
treating with ‘the ‘Tartar grandees, for, if not so learned as the Chinese, 
they appeared to possess a great deal more common sense, as well as more 
sincerity and decision. 

The examination of students is held as a grand holiday, with a firing of 
artillery and small arms, a great consumption of squibs and crackers, a 
beating of gongs, drums, and tom-toms, and a prodigious flying of kites. 
We lave heard a loud noise in the Senate-house of an English University ; 
but this is nothing when compared with that which is made when the 
Chinese doctissimi grant their degrees. The students are examined by 
thousands at a time. They are gathered together like armies. A recent 
American missionary says—‘*I have been in some of the Chinese cities 
during the period of the public literary examinations, and you can hardly 
conceive the noise and the excitement that prevailed through the whole 
body of the inhabitants as to the result. On this, people betted, as they do 
among us ata horse-race. The governors of the provinces are present, 
together with the friends of eight thousand candidates for the second literary 
degree. ‘The chief governor brings forward the seventy mottoes of the 
seventy successful candidates. These mottoes are placed before his palace, 
three great cannons are fired, the news is spread among all classes of the 
people, and while thousands mourn their disappointed hopes, the successful 
few are covered with honour, The fortunate seventy are feasted at the 
palace by the chief authority of the province, and their compositions, 
together with their names, are sent to the emperor at Pekin.” 

Although the people are not let into the secret, the names of most of the 
winners are as well known beforehand by certain of the mandarins, as the 
name of the winning horse by some of our blacklegs. It is notorious that 
rich men, ambitious of no such honour, have been compelled to send their 
sons to these examinations and to pay large sums for their passing. In 
short, in these later days, literary honours are a good deal like peacocks’ 
tails, those other marks of high distinction. When money is wanting, a 
tail is sent to some one who is known to be rich, and who must take it and 
pay the enormous price. A Chinese said to an Englishman at Canton— 
“ No doubt to be able to wear a peacock’s tail is a very glorious’ thing, but 


the honour costs too much! These tails are sent to us like brooms to sweep 
out our money-chests !” 
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HOME TALES.—No. IX. 


DAWSON ; OR, THE HALF-HOLIDAY. 






Tuey who live near a village school have no need, twice in the day at 

least, to consult their clock as to the hour of the day. The shrill voices, 

the rush of joyous feet, the merry shouts that suddenly fill the air, tell the 

. moment as truly as the dial itself. On this day there was more shouting, 
more cries, more running to and fro than usual; for it was twelve o’clock, 
and an unexpected holiday had been granted. For a little time the road 
was full of children, pranks were played off, bursts of laughter provoked, 
and all was restlessness and activity. Then small groups were made, and 
parties of pleasure formed, to the woe, it might be, of many a parent bird, 
or for the more innocent delight of gathering cowslips, primroses, and 
violets. ‘Then all were profoundly silent, and scarcely a boy was to be 
seen in any direction. Mr. Dawson, the master of the school, had locked 
the door. Putting the key and a book into one pocket, he took from a 
little girl who had been w aiting for him a small brown-paper pac *ket, which 
he deposited in the other. “ And I will have a holiday too,” said he to 
himself, ‘a pleasant walk, and a little fresh air.” So saying, with stick 
in hand, he set forth on his way to the spot of all others he preferred. 
This was a hill overlooking the village, and affording a fine view of the 
surrounding country, on which, if the air was to be found sweeter or 
fresher in one place than another, it was there. And well indeed might it 
be seen that the pure breeze was a needful luxury to the good man. There 
was a look on his countenance, not exactly of ill health, but of a weary 
spirit, the stamp of fatigue, anxiety, and thought. His hair was grey, but 
whether from age or any other accident was doubtful ; and the spring that 
had once probably marked his step was gone. 

Having reached the place, he seated himself on the gentle slope, took the 
parcel leisurely out of his pocket, and refreshed himself with the piece of 
bread and cheese which it contained. He then drew forth his book, and 
for some little time continued to read. When his thoughts began to stray, 
he fixed his eyes on the landscape before him, and the volume lay open on 
his knee. “ Ay,” said he, as he watched a husbandman at work in a field 
below him, “he has ploughed, he has sown, he harrows in hope, and his hope 
will not be disappointed. In the sweat of his fage, indeed, he eats bread, 
but the wants of nature are satisfied, health pro ote, and fatigue is over- 
looked ; the fruits of his toil are seen and enjoyed. ‘“ But I,” and he sighed 
heavily, “‘ what do I see from all the labour I have bestowed on the culture 

- of themind? I have ploughed, and sowed, and harrowed, and with a care- 
ful hand pulled up every weed I could perceive. And what has been my 
reward? Health and vigour have been destroyed, and have I gained respect 
any more than wealth? No; not only must I put up with the perverse 
dispositions of children, but with the whims or rude reproofs of weak 
parents, who do their best to counteract the benefits of the discipline they 
do not understand.” Again he sighed. ‘“ And then the sameness of the 
life, and the inward sense that I could have filled a higher sphere with more 
credit than many who proudly tower it over me, and treat me as one ne- 
cessary to them, but often irksome and in their way. And, almost worse 

than all, to teach others, till the love of learning, once so sweet, is lost, and 
books themselves cease to be a pleasure and a relief. One thought alone 
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soothes me. I have done my best; and though the flowers of reward may 
never bloom on my grave, reproach will not shroud my name with disgrace.” 
He took his book, and once more appeared to be absorbed in what he was 
reading. ‘ Good morning to you,” exclaimed a person whose approach he 
had not heard ; “may I take a seat beside you?” and without waiting for 
the leave he had asked, placed himself on the sward. “I have been to your 
house,” said he, ‘ and your little maid directed me here.” “Indeed !” re- 
turned Dawson, surprised, looking at the stranger; “I have no knowledge 
of you.” “Very likely,” replied he; “and perhaps,” added he, laugh- 
ing, “it may be well for some of us that recollection, like our clothes, 
wears out, and gives us a chance of being seen in a better suit. But that’s 
not my business now. I promised a person once well known to you, that if 
ever 1 came to this part of the country, I would learn whether you were 
still alive, and in that case to bear a message to you.” Dawson gazed on 
the speaker. He was a fine-grown man, with handsome features, and a look 
in which such boldness and good-humour were so happily mixed, that the 
admiration of Dawson was won at once: his dress and air were clearly 
military. “ Do you remember a boy called Philip Hill?” asked the man. 
Dawson mused, and shook his head. ‘I can’t say that I do,” said he. 
“ He was a quiet, inoffensive boy, who was with you some twenty years 
ago,” said the soldier.” ‘Oh, yes,’ cried Dawson, “I remember him 
now. There was not much about him to make me recollect him at once. 
He was very much like that river beneath us: it has always a calm surface, 
and so had he. I don’t know that I ever saw him much moved, or take an 
active part in anything.” ‘ No!” said the soldier ; “ don’t you remember 
a young scoundrel of a boy, who had been braved by the others to do 
something that no one else dared do, laid a piece of wood in your way, so 
that you must fall over it, and Phil’s wrath at the affront offered 
you?’ “To be sure I do,” cried Dawson, in a lively tone; “how 
odd that I should have forgotten it. Yes, yes: Phil was quite another 
lad at the moment. I hurt my finger, and the blood flowed. He 
cried as he wiped off the blood and kissed my hand.” ‘“ Then now for 
your comparison between him and the river,” said the soldier. ‘It may 
be just still,” replied Dawson; “ that river is deep, though calm; it hides 
in its breast, as Phil might do in his, more than meets the eye. Yes, he 
was a good boy from first to last, but he wanted energy sadly. Scores of 
times I have said to him, ‘ Phil, you keep in the right path yourself, but 
you will never win any one else to walk there: qualities like yours rust for 
the want of using.’” ‘“ And what effect had this?” asked the other. 
“T can’t say,” answered Dawson; “the impression on my mind is, that 
from beginning to end he was one of those who gave me no pleasure and 
no promise: he never was punished, and I am not sure that he was ever 
rewarded. ‘The boy that played me that trick was as opposite to him as 
light to dark.” ‘“ Who was he?” said the soldier. “His name was 
Hugh Melton,” replied he; “I think I see himnow.” “Do you?” said 
the soldier, “where?” ‘In my mind’s eye, as our great poet says,” 
answered he. ‘“ He was the most daring, the most impudent,—no, let me 
say bold and resolute—boy I ever taught. I took great pains with him, but 
with what success I know not; he left me pretty much, for anything that 
I saw or knew, as he came.” “I suppose you gave him a right proper 
thrashing for that trick he played upon you?” said the soldier. ‘No, I 
did not,” answered Dawson ; “I tried to rouse a better feeling in him 
towards me and towards others. I showed him how strength, and courage, 
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and activity, like his, could be employed to his own credit, and the benefit 
of his fellow-creatures ; and I pointed to a path which my own heart had 
once beat to follow. The boy’s best quality was a love of truth ; and look 
ye, soldier, I have long laid it down as a fact proved by experience, that a 
boy who sticks to the truth rarely turns out ill, while he who loves or makes a 
lie seldom or never turns out well. I could depend upon Hugh's word ; and 
it was well for hint that I could, for otherwise he might have been punished 
for every offence that could not be brought home to another. How things 
long passed away revive in my memory! but perhaps you aré tired; you 
have not lived long enough, like me, to look back upon the yesterdays of 
life as reliefs to the dark shadows of its to-days.” ‘* Past or present is alike 
agreeable to me,” said the soldier; ‘a time may come, perhaps, when I 
shall care to look only on the past.” ‘There will always be a future,” 
said Dawson ; “as the hope of that is bright, past or present will continue 
to be agreeable to us.” “True, but what were you going to say about this 
Hugh Melton?” asked the soldier. “ I was going to give you an insight 
into the boy’s character,” returned Dawson. ‘‘ There was a gentleman 
living in our village who had a fine pear-tree in his garden. For two or 
three’ mornings running he brought a basket full of pears, which he gave to 
the boys. On the fourth he came in with a small quantity only ; but enough 
for every boy to have one. ‘I have been robbed last night,’ said he ; ‘ these 
are the last pears on the tree: now, come forward and each take one.’ All 
obeyed except Hugh, who sat with his slate before him, fixed to his form. 
Mr. Longman whispered to me, ‘I thought so; I have found out what I 
wished.’ ‘That boy has had no share in the theft,’ said I, ‘it’s not like 
him ; but we'll hear what he has to say.’ Icalled Hugh. He stood before 
us in an instant. ‘ Why did you not come fora pear?’ said Mr. Long- 
man. ‘ Because I have eaten one that must have been stolen from you,’ 
said he. ‘Howdid you come by it?’ ‘Itwas given tome.’ ‘ By whom?’ 
said Mr. Longman; ‘by any one here? ‘Yes, sir. ‘ Name him.’ 
‘No, said the boy; ‘he has been mean enough to take a pear when he 
knows he ought not, but I am not going to be like him in any sort of mean- 
ness.’ ‘Then I will have you flogged,’ said Mr. Longman, angrily. 
‘That will be of no use,’ said Hugh; ‘nothing shall make me tell.’ I 
begged that the matter might drop, and no more was said.” 

To the surprise and perhaps disappointment of Dawson, the soldier made 
no observation. ‘The good man waited a moment, and then said, ‘‘ But let 
us go back to Philip Hill.” ‘‘ Do you recollect what became of him when 
he left you?” asked the other. “ He entered into a farmer’s service some- 
where in this neighbourhood,” I think, said Dawson. ‘ Just so,” answered 
the soldier, “‘and with that person emigrated to Canada; quite in the back 
settlements of that country. When our regiment was quartered at Quebec, 
I was sent on duty in search of a deserter, and by this means fell in with 
Hill.” “ And what was he doing?” inquired Dawson. “ He was settled 
in a farm,” replied the other, “ married, and with a large family, working very 
hard, but prosperous; and more looked up to and respected in the ne igh- 
bourhood than any other man.” ‘ You give me great pleasure to hear it,’ 
said Dawson, speaking as he really felt. “It would give you far greater 
pleasure if you could see him,” said the soldier; “if I had but the power 
to transport you to the spot, I'd venture something that you would witness 
a scene you would never forget. It was quite evening when we reached 
his house, and we asked to lodge for the night. The leave that cannot be 
refused is readily granted, though our host was of those men who would 
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have opened wide his doors to any one in need of shelter. I can give you 
no idea of the comfort and order that prevailed in that daelling ; encugh, it 
helped to make all happy who shared it ; and the good example thus set told 
forcibly upon others. We were very hospitably treated, and had plenty 
both to eat and drink. When supper was ended, and we had sat a little 
while, the eldest son arose, laid a Bible and Prayer Book before his father, 
who read a chapter, made some remarks upon it, and then, with the whole 
family, knelt down to prayer. We were not asked whether we liked to join 
them or not; we were expected to do so; the master of the dwelling show- 
ing what he knew to be his duty, and what he expected. from us, who were, 
as he called it, within his gates,” I commend him for his conduct,” said 
Dawson ; warmly; “ the cause of religion suffers much often from its best 
friends being either afraid or ashamed to show in publie what they prove in 
privacy to be their acknowledged duty.” ‘ We were gone,” resumed the 
soldier, ‘‘ very early in the morning, before any one was stirring. On our 
return, we again made for Hill’s house. We guessed it might be about 
nine o’clock when we came in sight of it. To our great surprise, numbers 
were to be seen where before scarcely a man or woman had met our sight. 
Sunday we knew it was, but we knew also that there was no ehurch within 
thirty miles at least; we supposed, therefore, that some holiday-making or 
meeting was in the wind. When we reached Hill’s premises, we saw forty 
or fifty persons assembled. I asked a respectable-looking man the meaning 
of it all, ‘Simply this,’ said he, ‘we enjoy a blessing which is denied to 
hundreds, We were living in a state somewhat like heathenismy when our 
good friend Hill settled among us. True, we had brought with us a know- 
ledge of God, and a reverence for his holy word and his day ; but this soon 
began to fade when we had nothing to refresh our memory. Many among 
us, who eould forget their native ‘country, and be content to labour in the 
week-day, felt the loss of the Sabbath, as we had been accustomed to spend 
it, severely. The evil, however, that is not to be cured must be endured, 
and once endured, it is soon relished, We were growing reconciled to 
such a state of things, or indifferent about it, What might have been the 
end I know not, had not Hill, who had hitherto interfered less with us 
than any other man, with a zeal and a modesty that did him honour, urged 
us to some sort of observance of the Sabbath, some kind of instruction for 
the children, He had more knowledge, and, I must say, bore a better 
character, than any one about us. He partly offered, and partly was 
invited, to read the Scriptures and the Church Service on each returning 
Sunday. At first there was but a small number of us, but in a short time 
we mustered a strong party ; and from a few straggling children who came 
to be instructed, we formed a very respectable school. Hill hopes, from 
the answers he has received to the many letters he has written on the 
subject, that a regular clergyman will shortly be sent to us, and I hope so 
too; in the meantime there he is, the spring of good round which we all 
turn, the means of knowledge to those who were famishing for the want of 
spiritual food, and setting an example of good-will to man and of love to 
God, that makes his name dear to all,’”’ 

Dawson lost not a single word. “ Excellent man,” cried he ; “ but you 
said you had a message from him to me?” “ You shall have it in time,” 
replied the soldier. ‘I spent another night with him; he told me much 
of his former life; we talked of you—of his old schoolfellows—especially 
of Hugh Melton ; but perhaps you don’t care to hear anything about him? 
You must have been right glad to have got rid of him altogether.” “ You 
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are mistaken,”’ answered Dawson; ‘ Hugh was no common boy, though 
there was as much to fear as to like in him.” ‘“ What! had you 
any liking at all for him?” said the soldier. “There are feelings 
in the heart of a master that none but a master may know,” answered 
Dawson; “and mine sometimes yearned towards that boy. Bold he was, 
and determined he was, nor was he in any way to be daunted; but 
there was a something in his eye that made you feel the spirit that kindled 
them was truly of a heavenly origin, and which awed you. Poor fellow! 
I should like to know that he turned out well, and what became of him 
after he and his friends left this part.’’ ‘He very early enlisted in the 

regiment,”’ said the other ; “ his officers gave him the credit of being 
a capital soldier; he was a marked man among them. Was there a 
service of more than common danger, Hugh was sure to have his share ; 
was some desperate act to be attempted, Hugh was the first to offer himself. 
He rose, step by step, from lance-corporal to colour-serjeant, till at last it 
was his good fortune to save the lives of several of his officers and comrades 
at a most critical moment, for which service he was made serjeant-major.”’ 
“ How?” said Dawson, eagerly. ‘“ ‘The army was besieging one of the 
strongest cities in Spain. ‘This had already cost us many valuable lives, 
when a detachment of the regiment was on service in the trenches. 
They were close together, when an eighteen-inch shell fell among them. 
Their doom was sealed. In an instant, Hugh snatching up the shell in his 
arms, which was as heavy as he could well carry, the fusee all the time 
burning, ‘climbed up the parapet and threw it over. No sooner had it 
reached the ground than it burst ; but he, and the brave men with him, 
were safe.”* Dawson had caught hold of the soldier’s arm whilst he was 
speaking. As the latter finished, he turned his eyes full upon him, the 
daring spirit that blazed in them.told the truth at once. “ Hugh!” cried 
Dawson, “ Hugh Melton! is it you?” Fora few minutes neither spoke. 
Hugh first broke silence. “ And now,” said he, * I will speak both for 
Hill and myself. Whatever we may be, or may have done for others ; 
whatever success in life has attended us, we owe it all to you, and to the 
way in which you trained us. You gave the right bent to the good that 
was in us, changing the nature of the evil: my courage without you might 
have become brutality, his inactivity might have sent him useless to the 
grave.’ Dawson sat buried in thought, but his features showed that he 
was much agitated. At length he exclaimed, “ And I repined at the lot 
appointed me, and questioned the fruits of the care I could not see, when 
in soils where I least expected it a rich and abundant harvest was crowning 
my labours. Oh, mercy undeserved! may the ungrateful spirit be for- 
given! But thus does the great Governor of the Universe, fitting his 
servants for the tasks allotted them, while he puts the wisdom and fore- 
sight of men to nought, silently but surely, simply but with marvellous 
al work out his gracious purposes, and seal them with the stamp of his 
jove.”” 


* A literal fact ; the feat was performed by a private in the 95th regiment, 


now the Rifle Brigade, at the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo. 





